RUSSIAN    HAZARD
Drill had been entirely abolished. In most of the barracks the
main occupation of the day, both for officers and men, was playing
cards. Grandly rhetorical messages of mutual congratulation on
the success of the revolution passed daily from battalion to battalion,
from the factories and workshops to the battalions and back again.
Similar things were happening at the front. Deputations from
Petrograd visited the front to harangue the troops; return deputa-
tions from the front went to Petrograd to harangue the garrisons
and be harangued by the politicians. Politics and elections were
the great enthusiasm everywhere because they were new.
Fighting had ceased entirely and fraternization between the
forces in the opposing front lines was being encouraged by the
Germans. The Russian soldier had suddenly lost interest in the
war. He was obsessed with the vaguely wonderful possibilities of a
new world which he felt sure the revolution was somewhere and
somehow calling into being, and there was nothing new for him
in cowering in a trench under an artillery barrage. The war belonged
to the old world and he wanted to live to taste the good things of
the new. So while his brothers in Petrograd played cards in the
barracks or went to meetings (a completely new word had been
coined to describe this fascinating new occupation, the language
never having required one before), the soldier at the front also
played cards and went to meetings, rather envious of his brother,
who was so close to where all the grand things were going to happen,
but for the most part, in the early months at least, too pleased with
the freedom of laziness to have the initiative even to desert. They
were really in two minds about the war. Some were for peace at
once; others were willing to finish the war, but only if it were
finished very quickly.
Actually all of them were at the mercy of every orator who
came to speak to them. While one politician was exhorting them to
continue the war and help their German brothers to throw off
the yoke of Kaiserdom they were full of warlike sentiments and,
had an offensive been ordered at that moment, would probably
have obeyed with eagerness and have gone on fighting so long as
victory was theirs. Unfortunately, orators could not be speaking
with equal vigour in all parts of the line at the same time, so the
enthusiasm for war was never general and never prolonged. It
invariably petered out as soon as the perspiring orator had gone
away. It was impossible, therefore, for the Provisional Government
or the generals whom it had placed in command of the various
fronts to order any movements of the troops because they had no
reason to believe that their orders would have been obeyed.
On the whole the Government leaders were confident that the